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Carved Reredos in the Chapel of St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire, 
executed by Irving & Casson-A. H. Davenport Co. from designs 
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The New Aeolian Hall on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-fourth Street, New York City, 
designed by Messrs. Warren and Wetmore, Architects. 


This new Music Center Building is to be of the same select 
quality light buff Indiana Limestone used in 
Washington Cathedral 
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The WILLARD 


FRANK S. Hicut, Managing Director 


Washington, D. C. 


Hotel of the Presidents 


Official recognition has truly established The Willard 
Hotel as “The Capital Hotel of the Capital City.”” It has en- 
gendered an atmosphere of dignity, hospitality and charm 
which, combined with every modern comfort and convenience, 
enables the visitor to Washington to extract the full measure 
of enjoyment from this storehouse of historic wonder and 
beauty. 

The Willard Management 
offers its service in making reservations, establishing credit 
courtesies, etc., at its affiliated hotels: 
The Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


The Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia 
The Windsor, Montreal. 

















When you visit the 
Crypts of Washington 
Cathedral you will 
walk on marble floors 
in North and South 
Vestibule Extensions 
of The Bethlehem 
Chapel and green 
slate floors in The 
Chapel of the Resur- 


rection and Adjoining 
Rooms furnished and 
laid by 


CHAPEL OF THE RESURRECTION 


STANDARD ART, MARBLE AND TILE CO., Inc. 


334 C Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Scagliola, Artificial Travertine Stone, Marble, Mosaic, Terrazzo, 
Tile, Ceramic, Slate 
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Atlas Portland Cement have been used in 
constructing foundations for the National Cathedral. 


Besides this, about 1,000 barrels of Atlas White 
Portland Cement have been used for setting, back- 
ing and pointing the limestone in the crypt. 


Atlas White is a true Portland Cement, having 
| all the strength of gray Atlas, but being pure white 
in color. 

And for more than 30 years gray Atlas Portland 
Cement has been “the Standard by which all other 
makes are measured.” 


P to this time some 30,000 barrels of gray 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


25 Broadway | 
New York City, New York 
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_PIERCEAARROW 


Never in its 25 years of service has 
the Pierce-Arrow Dual-Valve Six 
held a more honored position among 
American-made motor cars than now. 
Each year adds to the prestige that 
has been won and sustained by un- 
duplicated performance. 

You are invited to inspect them at our 
show room, 1141 Connecticut Avenue 
Northwest. 


Prices: 
$5250 to $8000 
FOSS-HUGHES CoO. 
WASHINGTON 
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THE BISHOP HARDING MEMORIAL 
By the Very Reverenp G. C. F. Brarenann, D. D. 
Dean of Washington 


RYPT passages connecting the 

Bethlehem Chapel with the 

Chapel of the Resurrection 
have recently been completed. Low- 
vaulted, with suggestive irregulari- 
ties of vista, these passages are mys- 
tic and prayerful. They lead the 
Christian pilgrim from a contempla- 
tion of the miracle of the Inearna- 
tion to a contemplation of the mir- 
acle of life eternal. And they are 
in themselves beautifully symbolie of 
the path of devotion trod by the two 
saints who are remembered in the 
chapels which the passages unite. 

A cathedral is a chapter in God’s 
history; in it ‘‘periods are reckoned 
not by the deeds of emperors and 
kings but by the lives of saints.’ 
Even mediaeval cathedrals, built 
when the world was noisy with con- 
quest, in their stained glass chroni- 
cles placed ‘‘ conquerors in the 
humblest of attitudes; tiny figures 
smaller than children, they kneel at 
the feet of the saints.’’ So today 


Washington Cathedral writes history 
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with a Christian pen and measures 
an era by the span of a saintly life. 

In the Bethlehem Chapel is record- 
ed the militant and triumphant faith 
of a great Churchman, Henry Yates 
Satterlee, first Bishop of Washington. 
And now in the Chapel of the Res- 
urrection there will be remembered 
another soldier of the Cross in 
Christ’s continuing crusade—Alfred 
Harding, second Bishop of Wash- 
ington. 

The Washington Diocesan Conven- 
tion united with the Cathedral Chap- 
ter in selecting an appropriate me- 
morial for Bishop Harding. It was 
felt that the memorial should take 
visible form in the cathedral which 
he had loved so well and to which 
he had given himself so unstintingly 
both before and after he became 
Bishop of the Diocese. And as plans 
for a chapel in the erypt of the South 
Transept were under way at the 
time of his death, it seemed pecu- 
liarly fitting that such a chapel, born 
of his selfless labor, should bear the 
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print of his memory. There could 
be no more beautiful monument to 
his devotional life than this Holy 
Place, set apart for worship and the 
two Saeraments which Christ or- 
dained. 

The architecture of the Chapel of 
the Resurrection is Norman and it 
is believed to be the first structure 
of this type to be erected since the 
eleventh century. The massive piers 
and arches are of limestone. The 
intervening spaces and the ceiling 
are of masonry to be covered in due 
time with mural paintings illustra- 
tive of seenes connected with the 
Resurrection. The massiveness of 
the architectural features of the 
Chapel will speak for the strength 
of the Churech’s belief in the Res- 
urrection; the colourful splendor of 
the walls will triumphantly typify 
Christ’s vietory over death. 

One who loved and understood the 
‘reasoned simplicity’? of Norman 
art has said that it appeals most to 
‘‘men and women who have lived 
long and are tired—who want rest— 
who are done with the aspirations 
and ambitions’’; that such men and 
women ‘‘feel this repose and self re- 
straint as they feel nothing else. The 
quiet strength of these curved lines, 
the solid support of these heavy col- 
umns, the moderate proportions, even 
the modified lights, the absence of 
display, of effort, of self-conscious- 
ness, satisfy them as no other art 
does. They came back to it to rest, 
after a long circle of pilgrimage.’ 

If this be a meaning and an ap- 
peal of the Norman builder’s art, 
could there be found a more fitting 
architectural expression of Alfred 
Harding’s spirit, the very essence of 
which was a sweet simplicity and 
which knew no ambition save the 
desire to serve. 

The Chapel is structurally com- 
plete. At the southwest corner of 
the Chancel arch a vault has been 
prepared for the reception of the 
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body of Bishop Harding (which now 
rests temporarily in the Bethlehem 
Chapel) and that of Justine Prin- 
dle, his wife. Here will be placed 
a beautiful sarcophagus, designs for 
which are now being prepared by 
Mr. W. D. Caroe of Canterbury, 
England, who designed and executed 
the tomb of Bishop Satterlee, which 
stands in the ambulatory of the 
Bethlehem Chapel. 

The furnishings of the Chapel of 
the Resurrection are yet to be pro- 
vided. These will inelude the Altar, 
the Altar Cross, the Candlesticks, 
the Altar hangings, the Chaneel rail, 
the Clergy and Choir Stalls, the 
Leetern, the Organ, the lighting fix- 
tures and the seats. At the last 
Diocesan Convention action was 
taken to give the friends of Bishop 
Harding in the various Parishes of 
the Diocese an opportunity during 
the coming year to make an offering 
for furnishing the Chapel to the 
glory of God and as a witness to 
the abiding love in which Bishop 
Harding’s memory is held. 

This love deepens with the years; 
his friends actually multiply al- 
though he has been physically sep- 
arated from us. Such a miracle of 
love sometimes happens when a gen- 
tle saint has passed along the crowd- 
ed roadway of life and has disap- 
peared over the hill. Those falter- 
ing ones whom he has helped along 
the way, the weak and sick whom 
he has comforted, the blinded souls, 
straying from the highroad, whom he 
has guided back onto the path—few 
of them know until he has gone 
ahead how much he meant to them. 
When they begin to realize their loss, 
they speak among themselves of his 
gentleness, of his selflessness, of his 
untiring helpfulness. Others hear 
them speak and the record of his love 
for his fellows is an inspiring tale 
that strengthens men who never saw 
him. Beeause he has passed along 
the way, uncounted pilgrims find it 
easier to carry their burdens up the 
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hill. And thus his friends literally 
increase after he has gone. 

It is strange—and it is strangely 
beautiful, too—how gentleness sur- 
vives long after aggressiveness is for- 
gotten; how simplicity lives when 
ostentation is buried in an unmarked 
grave. In the clamorous noonday 
one cannot hear the sweet music of 
the spheres; in the glare of the sun 


one cannot see the stars which are 
all the while taking their steady 
course. But presently the evening 


falls and the passion of sunset dies 
in the west. Then in the quiet of 
twilight, the evening star is visible. 
Almost it can be heard, a faint, sil- 
very note. And as the night comes 
and the darkness deepens, one after 
another the stars take their places in 
the Heavens and their beauty com- 
forts the earth. 

It is thus with gentle spirits. In 
the clamor of the day they are not 
heard; men’s eyes, dazzled by the 
glare of the world, cannot always 
see them. But every day draws to 
its close and every epoch passes into 
the twilight of history. Then, like 
the stars, the gentle, sweet spirits 
slip quietly into the heaven of re- 
membrance and shine with increasing 
brightness. The night of death is 
lighted by their immortality. 

Astronomers tell us that the rays 
of light which reach us from some 
of the distant stars began their jour- 
ney to our planet in the time of the 
Caesars. And here again we find a 
parable of those lovely spirits which 
are not forgotten in death. Their 
radianee, too, travels across count- 
less miles and unnumbered years. 
All the little secret acts of kindness 
which filled the days of Alfred 
Harding have touched the spirits 
of those whom he befriended. They 
in turn will be merciful to sinners 
and generous to the needy and their 
acts of kindness will inspire other 
men to gentleness. On and on through 
generations to come, his influence 
Centuries un- 


will make itself felt. 
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born will be a little better because 


he lived. The very diftidence and 
self-abnegation which shadowed his 
fame in this transitory life will be 
the torch that lights the pathway 
of remembrance now that he has 
gone forward into life eternal. 
Hence there could be no more 
beautiful memorial for him than a 
Chapel which repeats the Christian 
promise of immortality. His friends 
will love this Chapel the more be- 
cause it reminds them that—as one 
who knew him well said at the time 
of his death—‘a Christian has _ so- 
journed among us.’’ And his friends 
are not simply the men and women 
who heard his voice and touched his 
hand. All who love gentleness and 
selfless devotion and unconquerable 
faith, all these are his friends. 


We are come upon an age that 
seeks short cuts to morality and 
easy paths to goodness. Alfred 


Harding followed the path that Our 
Lord chose, the lonely, difficult way 
which is both shadowed and _ glori- 
fied by a Cross. With a literalness 
seldom achieved, he gave all that he 
had to the poor. And he spent his 
life, even in the days of his fading 
strength, lavishly for others. Despite 
his high office in the Church, he did 
not seek the companionship of those 
whose worldly rewards matched his 
spiritual honors. His affections seemed 
to turn instinctively to those who 
were not great, as the world counts 
greatness. With all the duties and 
responsibilities of his office, with all 
the unceasing labor which finally 
stilled his great heart, he was never 
too engrossed to stop for a friendly 
word to the humblest worker in the 
Cathedral Close; never too busy to 
listen to the burdened tale of the 
least of his Diocesan children. 


‘‘Through such souls alone 

God stooping shows suffi- 
cient of His light 

For us i’ the dark to rise 
by.”’ 
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“SO DAVID PREPARED ABUNDANTLY” 


By Mary Bapcer WILSON 


AVID, King of Israel, was a 

warrior. David, sweet sing- 

er of Israel, was a_ poet. 
Beeause he had ‘‘made great wars’’ 
and had ‘‘shed much blood upon 
the earth,’? God would not permit 
him to build the Temple; but because 
he was a poet who offered to God 
the sacrifice of a ‘‘broken and a 
contrite heart,’’ it was given to him 
to conceive the Temple. And the 
vision came to him after this man- 
ner: 

First of all, he was troubled that 
his own palace should be a place of 
luxury and of beauty, while the 
House of God was bare and plain. 

‘“*‘Lo,’’ he said, ‘‘I dwell in an 
house of cedars, but the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord remaineth un- 
der curtains.”’ 

With David a thought was never 
a cold abstraction; it was a warm, 
living foree. (Surely the world has 
not known a more inspired imagina- 
tion than that of the Psalmist who 
wove the whole, colourful story of 
human experience into an imperish- 
able spiritual tapestry!) So, now, 
when he was troubled by the unwor- 
thiness of the curtains which shielded 
the ark, he made his very sense of 
shame a foundation upon which to 
build his glorious dream of a Tem- 
ple which should be a worthy House 
of God. 

Meditating upon God in the night 
watches, David must have built the 
Temple in his soul, stone upon stone. 
And his beloved harp, which accord- 
ing to a legend of the Talmud gave 
forth sweet sounds at midnight when 
the wind passed through its strings, 
doubtless awoke in his heart pro- 
phetie echo of the hymns of praise 
which choirs of priests should pres- 
ently chant in the Holy Place. 


Thus to David was vouchsafed the 
profound joy of planning the Tem- 
ple, although the satisfaction of aet- 
ual construction was denied him and 
was reserved for Solomon, the ‘‘man 
of rest’’ who chose from all the 
gifts of God the gift of wisdom. 

Knowing that the Temple must 
be built by another, David never- 
theless made all the preparations for 
construction. Because he had set his 
affection to the House of his God, 
he assured the future and the glory 
of the Temple. He said: 


sé 


. Solomon my son, whom 
alone God hath chosen, is yet 
young and tender, and the work 
is great; for the palace is not 
for man, but for the Lord God. 
““Now I have prepared with 
all my might for the house of 
my God the gold for things to 
be made of gold, and the silver for 
things of silver, and the brass 
for things of brass, the iron for 
things of iron, and wood for 
things of wood; onyx stones, and 
stones to be set, glistering stones, 
and of divers colours, and all 
manner of precious stones, and 
marble stones in abundance.’’ 


And then David added, very sim- 
ply and with a modest directness, 
the story of his personal gift: 


‘*Moreover, because I have set 
my affection to the house of my 
God, I have of mine own proper 
good, of gold and silver, which I 
have given to the house of my 
God, over and above all that I 
have prepared for the holy house, 


‘*Even three thousand talents 
of gold, of the gold of Ophir, 
and seven thousand talents of 
refined silver. ze 
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Measured in units of our own ecur- 
rency, David’s gift of three thou- 
sand talents of gold amounted to 
something more than three millions 
of dollars* and his gift of seven 
thousand talents of silver was a. fur- 
ther half million. It was a princely 
gift but an appropriate one, for in 
David’s reign Israel had become a 
strong and a rich nation and David 
was one of the wealthiest men of the 
Kast. 

When he had offered his gift, Da- 
vid appealed to all his people to 
follow his example: 


‘*And who then is willing to 
conseerate his service this day 
unto the Lord?’’ 
he asked. Whereupon, the chroni- 
cler tells us, the chief of the fathers 
and princes of the tribes of Israel 
and the eaptains of thousands and 
of hundreds, with the rulers of the 
king’s work, offered willingly. And 
these leaders among the people gave 
of gold more than five thousand tal- 
ents and of silver ten thousand tal- 
ents. After which all the people 
gave of that which they had. 

And the chronicler further tells 
us: 

‘Then the people rejoiced, for 
that they offered willingly, be- 
cause with perfect heart they 
offered willingly to the Lord; 
and David the king also rejoiced 
With great joy.’’ 


*A “talent” was a weight, used in ancient 
times for measuring precious metals. The word 
itself is derived from a Greek root which signifies 
“balance” or “weight’’ and the talent was once 
as familiar a term of measurement as a “pound” 
is today. The weight varied in different nations, 
according to the system of weights and measures 
adopted. There was a Babylonian talent, a Greek 
talent, an Assyrian talent, a Hebrew talent and a 
Roman talent. Many estimates have been made 
of the value of the talent by which David's gift 
was measured and these estimates vary widely. 
One of the most conservative is found in the 
“Cambridge Companion to the Bible,’’ published 
by the Cambridge University Press, 1893: 

“Hence by a talent we must understand 

a sum of about £213.” 

Reckoning $4.80 of our money as the value of a 
pound sterling, we would by this calculation 
arrive at $1,000 as the approximate equivalent of 
a talent. David's gift of three thousand talents 
of gold would thus amount to three million dol- 
lars. And as the ratio of gold to silver was then 
about 13.5 to 1, his gift of seven thousand talents 
of silver would amount to half a million. 
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“SO DAVID PREPARED ABUNDANTLY”’ 


Here, then, is the great precedent 
for building a Temple to God. 
First of all, there must be someone 
who has set his affections to the 
House of his God; someone who is 
able to make a princely gift and 
who makes it gladly. The leaders 
of the people will inevitably gather 
about such a one, to add their free 
offerings. And finally all the peo- 
ple will give willingly, each accord- 
ing to his means, and they will re- 
joice because they have their share 
in the building of the Temple. 

But the great chorus of joy comes 
at the end and it must be preceded 
by the recitative of a willing offer- 
ing. 

Because of its tender beauty, the 
story of the widow’s mite is told and 
re-told, and in the repetition per- 
haps we sometimes shift the empha- 
sis. Do we not fall into the error 
of thinking that the widow’s mite 
was an acceptable gift to God be- 
cause it was a small gift, when it 
was clearly stated to be acceptable 
in that it was proportionately large? 
The rich man’s gift is not rejected 
by God because the man is rich; it 
is only rejected when the gift itself 
is poor. 

There seems to be a modern theory 
that a Temple to God must be built 
by the poor; that there is a peculiar 
merit in small gifts. How could that 
be true, when Seriptural authority 
is so definite on the point that a gift 
is measured not by its actual value 
but by the ability of the giver to 
give? <A prince’s offering may out- 
weigh a beggar’s, if the prince’s gift 
be princely and the beggar’s be only 
beggarly. 

The Cathedral ideal of Temple 
building is the Christian ideal. Ca- 
thedral builders have ever conceived 
a church to be a city of God wherein 
both the privileges and the obliga- 
tions of citizenship extend to all 
God’s people—whether they be rich 
or poor, strong or weak, firm or fal- 
tering. The great cathedrals of the 








From “The Restoration of King Solomon’s Temple” by John Wesley Kelchner. 
Helme & Corbett, Architects, New York City. 


Front Elevation—King Solomon’s Temple 





From “The Restoration of King Solomon’s Temple” by John Wesley Kelchner. 
Helme & Corbett, Architects, New York City. 


Great Porch of the Temple 
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world have been democratically built 
in the sense that in each instance a 
whole community participated in the 
building. But they were democratic- 
ally built in another sense too, 
namely that the strongest men in 
the community lifted the heaviest 
burdens and lifted them first. For 
the truest democracy is that in which 
the burden is adjusted to the bearer. 

Henry Adams has pointed out that 
the cathedral at Chartres was to an 
extraordinary degree the ‘‘work of 
society.’’ It was at Chartres, dur- 
ing the work of restoration which 
followed upon the disastrous fire of 
the year 1134, that the devotion of 
the people reached such heights that 
prince and peasant alike ‘‘bowed 
their necks to the yoke’’ and liter- 
ally dragged stones from the quarry 
‘‘even to the doors of the asylum of 
Christ.’’ Of which socialized devo- 
tion Robert Du Mont wrote: 


““At Chartres men 
began to harness them- 
selves to carts laden 
with stones, wood and 
other things, and drag 
them to the site of the 
chureh, the towers of 
which were then a- 
building.”’ 


There is significance 
in that last phrase, 
‘*the towers of which 
were then a-building.’ 
The people of Char 
tres loved the cathe- 
dral which they beheld 
growing slowly into 
grandeur; loved it 
with their souls and 
flung themselves with 
a joyful enthusiasm 
into the work of com- 
pleting it. But they 
could not have loved 
it, had they not seen 
it with their eyes. For 
it is given to few men 
to see a thing before it 





Statue of King David in Bethlehem 
Chapel of 
Washington Cathedral. 
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exists, to see a thing with that eye of 
the spirit which we eall‘‘ imagination.’’ 
‘*The towers of which were then 
a-building’’—the phrase is a chron- 
icle in itself. It tells us that some 
person or persons must already have 
given the towers and before that 
someone must have given the nave 
and before that the Sanctuary. 

In a later age the greater part 
of the Cathedral at Chartres was de- 
stroyed by another fire, and again 
all the people gave willingly to the 
almost miraculous restoration which 
‘*perfected the cathedral type of 
thirteenth century Gothiec.’’ In this 
restoration we know definitely that 
those who were best able to give 
gave of their best. We have it of 
record that the north porch was the 
gift of the royal family of France 
(largely the individual gift of 


Blanche of Castile during her regen- 
ey); and that the south porch was the 


gift of Pierre Mauclere, 
Comte de Dreux. In 
addition to which, 
there could be ap- 
pended a long list of 
generous offerings to 
Chartres, from princes, 
nobles and the power- 
ful guilds of artisans. 

Doubtless the enthu- 


siasm of the people 
who harnessed them- 
selves to earts and 
dragged stone from 


the quarry was height- 
ened by their knowl- 
edge that the effort 
was really a concerted 
effort. When they con- 
secrated their service 
‘‘this day unto the 
Lord,’’ they knew 
that already the 
princes and the cap- 
tains of thousands and 
ot hundreds had _ of- 
fered willingly; and 
that preceding those 
offerings kingly gifts 


(Continued on page 47) 
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TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


By Cornevia Roor Ginn 


N THE 9th day of Novem- 

ber, 1816, Trinity Parish was 

founded in the house of Phi- 
neas Shepherd, one of _ thirteen 
Church families in the little new vil- 
lage of Cleveland. A log-eabin court 
house was used for services and it was 
there Ohio’s great pioneer bishop, 
the fine, rugged Philander Chase, 
who founded and built Kenyon Col- 
lege in 1824, came for an Episco- 
pal visitation in 1819. This was the 
first religious organization of any 
kind in Cleveland. In 1825 a chureh 
was built—white wood with green 
blinds—on the corner of St. Clair 
and Seneca Streets. A brave ven- 
ture; for the Church was almost un- 
known west of the Allegheny Moun- 
tains. 

Trinity Church was incorporated 
in 1828. A fire destroyed this build- 
ing in 1854. The ‘‘Lord’s Table,’’ 
made of oak, about four feet long, 
was rescued and now forms the sac- 
risty table in the Cathedral. 

A second, much finer building of 
stone, was erected and consecrated 
in 1855, on Superior Street near 
Bond Street. This was taken by 


Bishop Leonard for his Cathedral 
in 1890, with the Rev. Y. P. Mor- 
gan as first Dean. 

The cornerstone of the present 


Cathedral was laid in 1903, and the 
building consecrated September 24, 
1907, during the term of office of 
Dean Charles D. Williams, the late 
beloved Bishop of Michigan. 

The architect, Charles F. Schwein- 
furth, gave to the building of this 
great chureh his devoted, loving 


care and deep study, to the most 
minute carving, that it be pure in 
style and correct in form and use. 

If the little group of loving souls 
who planted the Chureh for us and 
worshipped in the log house only a 
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hundred years ago, could have 
known of this glorious building that 
stands in the heart of a great city, 
how amazed they would have been! 
In the beauty and splendor may we 
keep their spirit of fine valor and 
faithfulness for the progress of the 
Chureh in this Western Reserve. 
Will you go with me to see this 
Cathedral? The whole building is 
designed in perpendicular gothic and 
built of Indiana limestone. The plan 
is eruciform with square central 


tower, the chapel at the right. The 
total length, within, is 163 feet; 


across the transepts, 107 feet. The ex- 
treme height from nave floor to top 
of tower, 77 feet. The facings of 
the walls in nave and transepts are 
of russet-colored brick with eut and 


hand-moulded limestone pillars, 
arches and trimmings. The choir 
and sanctuary are more elaborate, 


culminating in the beautiful Italian 
marble altar, and richly carved 
reredos 18 feet high. 

All the wood of choir stalls and 
pews is of English oak, paneled. 
Let us stand at the crossing and look 
at the four great windows. 

The window above the reredos is 
ealled the Te Deum window. It is 
filled with figures of saints and an- 
gels about the central light — the 
triumphant King and Redeemer en- 
throned. The figures, with those of 
the reredos, form glorious links in 
the golden chain of our Chureh’s 
history from the Apostles to Bishop 
Chase. The colors are unusually rich 
and fine. 

The South (Ecel.) window is the 
Nativity. The upper tracery lights 
are filled with adoring angels carry- 
ing instruments of music. In the 
center is the manger with Mary and 
Joseph either side. Below, in lovely 
dark blue and violets of evening, is 
























Interior view of Nave, looking toward Altar, in Trinity Cathedral. The whole 


edifice is designed in perpendicular Gothic. Facings of the walls in 
and Transepts are of russet-colored brick with cut and hand-moulded 
pillars, arches and trimmings. 
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the plain of Bethlehem with the 
shepherds. In the far distance is 
the ‘‘Little Town’’ with the star 
above. 

The North (Keel.) window repre- 
sents the Resurrection. The central 
figure of Christ in the deep erimson 
robe is according to Isaiah’s vision, 
“Who is this that cometh from 
Edom with dyed garment from Boz- 
rah? This that is glorious in His 
apparel traveling in the greatness of 
His strength.’’ Below is the angel 
at the open door of the tomb with 
the frightened soldiers on either 
side. In the outer lights are the 
Marys earrying the spices, and St. 
John and St. Peter hastening to the 
garden. 

The West (Eeel.) window is the 
Ascension. The gathered Apostles: 
the rising figure of our Lord with 
angels about Him looking up to His 
Father but with hand stretched down 
still to us upon earth. 

At each corner of this central 
place in the crossing, four massive 
piers hold up the square tower and 
from them spring in beautiful grace 
the lovely arches. The piers and ten 
columns of the nave have been erect- 
ed and carved as memorials. The 
two either side of the sanctuary rail 
are in memory of former bishops of 
Ohio—Bishop Mellvaine and Bishop 
Bedell. The choir pillars commemo- 
rate former rectors and deans of the 
parish. 

Beside us is the oaken litany desk 
with its carved angels of intercession. 
On the right is the oetagonal mar- 
ble pulpit. 

To the left is the bronze lectern 
eagle on a square gothie standard 
with sounding board above. Three 
white marble steps rise to the choir 
and the marble rood screen _ base. 
Beyond the choir stalls, three steps 
lead to the bronze sanctuary rail. 
The altar itself stands on a platform 
reached by two groups of three steps. 
So the eyes are carried to it by a fine 
gradual rise from the nave. 


TRINITY CATHEDRAL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Let us next see the baptistery, 
which is on the right of the south 
transept, by the side entrance. A 
great triple column symbolic of the 
Trinity stands at the junetion of 
the nave and transept, surmounted 
on the transept side by a great angel 
of invitation. The eapital of this 
column is heavily carved with vari- 
ous symbols as the armour of right- 
eousness, the intertwined fish, ete. The 
octagonal font is the one that was 
in Old Trinity, now standing upon 
our broad marble step, ‘‘The 
Chureh’s One Foundation.’’ There 
is a carved oaken cover which is a 
reproduction of the exterior of the 
tower. Within the cover are inlaid 
ten stones from the bed of the river 
Jordan where Christ was baptized 
near the Damascus ford. They were 
given to Bishop Leonard by the late 
Bishop Satterlee of Washington. 

By the font is an English glass 
window of Christ’s baptism. At the 
end of the transept aisle and in like 
position in the opposite transept are 
two very interesting windows pro- 
cured from Mr. Grosvenor Thomas of 
England and made up entirely of 
15th Century English glass, com- 
prising panels, medallions and frag- 
ments. The fragments are made into 
quarries, and every piece is a fine 
example of English glass painting of 
the period. 

The chapel opens from this south 
transept opposite the baptistery. Over 
the altar is a very beautiful win- 
dow of the Transfiguration with 
Moses and Elias, John, James and 
Peter about the brilliant figure of 
the Christ in priestly robes. Above 
the altar also is a very fine triptych 
by Govanni del Biando of Florence. 
[It was formerly owned by the Rev. 
Dr. Nevin, for 35 years rector of 
the American Church in Rome. The 
Madonna in the center with saints 
on either side. Above the chancel 
is a great boss, set in the ceiling 
beam, that came from the Cathedral 
of Southwark, London, carved in 














Altar and Reredos in Cleveland Cathedral. 


“The figures in the Te Deum window 


above the Altar, with those of the reredos, form glorious links in the golden 
chain of our Church’s history from the Apostles to Bishop Chase.” 
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Baptistery in Trinity Cathedral. Within the carved oaken cover for the octagonal 

font “are inlaid ten nes from the i of the River Jordan, where Christ was 

baptized near the Damascus ford. They were given to Bishop Leonard by the 
late Bishop Satterlee, of Washington.” 
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TRINITY 


1457, and was sent to Bishop Leon- 
ard by Dr. Talbot, the Lord Bishop 
of Southwark, for this new Cathe- 
dral. 

The marble altar and furnishings 
of this chapel were brought from 
Old Trinity, so this is truly an out- 
erowth of the older established par- 
ish, for within the Cathedral is still 
carried on the work of the parish 
of Trinity Chureh. In this chapel 
those who worshipped in the old 
church love especially to gather. 
Prayers are said here three times a 
day the year around. 

Now let us enter the chancel. The 
sunlight is flooding through the great 


windows. Mr. Kraft, the organist, 
who has been with us since before 


the consecration of the building, is 
playing the great organ. The beauty 
of carving, of light and color and 
sound, floods the heart with joy and 
the realization that God, the supreme 
Artist, takes pleasure, too, in this! 
The altar is one block of Pavo- 
nozza marble 11 feet 6 inches long. 
I remember well the men_ who 
brought it from Italy. They trav- 
eled all the way with it, cut it and 
carved it and set it in its place with 
such reverent loving care! The top slab 
is of Sienna marble cut with the five 
crosses, the faces carved with wheat 
and grapes. As a mensa is inset a 
small block of Jerusalem stone which 
forms the altar of the Washington 
Cathedral, sent to our Bishop with 
the stones in the Font by Bishop 
Satterlee. Above the altar rises the 
reredos of carved stone of delicate 
lace-like traceries over pedestals and 


canopies. Its richness finely aeccen- 
tuates the simple dignity of the 
altar. 


There are fifty-nine statues in the 
niches representing saints and heroes 
of the Chureh. In the center stands 
a most tender figure of the Christ 
in simple robes. Behind Him is the 
Cross, but it is the loving Son of 


Man with outstretched hands saying 
““Come unto Me’ 


, 


who stands there 


CATHEDRAL, 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 
forever. On either side is the Bless- 
ed Mother and St. John. 

Along the North (EKeel.) wall of 
the sanctuary is the sedilia, a most 
splendid piece of stone carving. The 
four panels above the seats are each 
divided into fifteen tile-like squares 
bearing a Christian symbol, no two 
being alike. 

In speaking of these symbols I 
would say that the whole Cathedral 
is a wonderful text book, as it were, 
of symbolism, that beautiful lan- 
guage by which Mother Church 
would teach her children the truths 
of the faith, hiding the sacred mean- 
ings from unloving eyes. All forms 
are found in the carvings of wood or 
stone or bronze, in pictured windows 
or marble pavements. It is Dean 
White’s custom to teach this lan- 
guage, that is, the true interpreta- 
tion of these symbols, to the confir- 
mation classes, using the Cathedral 
itself as the text book for study. 

Beneath the high altar in the 
crypt is a mortuary chapel where 
lies the body of Sarah Louise Leon- 
ard, the beloved wife of Bishop 
Leonard. 

The Bishop’s throne, the choir and 
clergy stalls are of oak richly carved 
by artists from Oberammergau. 

A word as to the altar hangings. 
They are of brocade in the seasonal 
colors, embroidered by the Sisters of 
St. John’s Convent in Toronto, Can- 
ada. 


The altar cross and candlesticks 
are of bronze set with jasper and 
malachite. The cross in the center 


holds a medallion of the Agnus Dei 
and on the ends of the arms the sym- 
bols of the four Evangelists. 

If there could be a gathering of 
the spirits of all those whose names 
are inscribed in loving memory on 
pillar or pulpit, on font or altar 
or glowing window! If they might 
hold here a service of worship and 
praise as they must know such wor- 


(Continued on page 47) 








FAMOUS ENGLISH CATHEDRALS 


Wells Cathedral of which it is written in the official guide obtained by pilgrims from the vergers: 
“Our history begins 1200 years ago. A stone near the pulpit in the nave now holds the place of an 
earlier one which commemorated King I of Wessex. In his days, if not before, a church rose by 
the wells of St. Andrew, which still spring abundantly in the Bish garden and fill his moat.” 


(Epiror’s Nore: The Cathedral Age wishes to make grateful acknowledgement to Sir Felix J. CG. 
Pole, General Manager of the Great Western Railway, for his courtesy in permitting the publication 1 
this magazine of these splendid photographs of some of the famous Cathedrals in England.) 
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A wonderful staircase leads from the north choir aisle to the Chapter House of Wells Cathedral 

which is incomparable for its vaulting. “It was in the west of England that the art of Gothic vaulting 

was first mastered and it was first apparently at Wells that every arch was pointed, and the semi- 
circular arch exterminated,” according to Francis Bond. 
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The entrance to Gloucester Cathedral. Above the Choir, extending from one side to the other and 
built in hexagonal form, is the Whispering Gallery in the center of which are the following verses: 


“Doubt not but God who sits on high 
Thy secret prayer can hear, 
When a dead wall] thus ct ngly 


Conveys soft whispers to the ear.”” 
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Shrine of Saint Frideswide in Oxford Cathedral which possesses an antiquity far greater than the 

venerable College with which it is associated. It is a beautiful Norman edifice containing many signs 

of the liberality bestewed upon it by Cardinal Wolsey in the days when he wished to show his 
regard for his Alma Mater. 
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AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


AT THE FOOT OF THE CROSS 


S ONE of its most precious 

possessions, Washington Ca- 

thedral cherishes the collee- 
tion of crosses given by Mrs. James 
T. Leavitt in memory of her hus- 
band. Crosses that have been used 
and loved, crosses that tell of devo- 
tion to Christ in many lands and up 
the long pilgrimage of time—the 
value of such a gift is beyond meas- 
ure, 

There are more than fifty crosses 
in this collection; they are of silver 
and of gold, of bronze and of erys- 
tal, carved from wood, fashioned of 
ivory, enameled, set with jewels. 
The memories which cling to them 
are as diverse as the materials from 
which they have been shaped, as 
variant as the workmanship by which 
they have been adorned. Here are 
crosses which were hung about the 
necks of little children at their Chris- 
tening in Holy Russia; crosses which 
were used in the first centuries of 
the Christian era by Coptie con- 
verts and which have been buried 
in the earth or hidden in Egyptian 
temples through the ages; crosses 
which were borne in great proces- 
sions of the Church; and _ crosses 
which were carried by Crusaders 
when they fared forth to the Holy 
Land. 

But simple or rich, rude or exquis- 
ite, all of them are illumined by 
the faith of valiant souls who once 
defended them; every one is jew- 
eled with the sorrows it has com- 
forted. 

At the time of the Crucifixion, 
death on a eross was considered by 
Jew and Gentile alike as the most 
ignominious of all deaths. The early 
Christians found it difficult to per- 
suade unbelievers that a man who 
had been crucified could be the Son 
of God, and for a long while what 
was called the ‘‘scandal of the cross’’ 
was a barrier to faith. For this rea- 
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son and also because of the persecu- 
tions instituted by Roman emper- 
ors, the Cross was not emphasized 
as a symbol during the first years 
of the Christian era. ‘‘It required 
the abolition of the punishment of 
crucifixion and the lapse of genera- 
tions before the ‘old ideas connected 
with the Arbor Infelix gave way 
before its new and glorious meaning, 
and the pure form of the Cross 
emerged to sight, no longer the sign 
of a horrible death, but of the Divine 
Triumph over all Death.’ ’’* 

In the fullness of time, when the 
Christian faith prevailed, the Cross 
which had been timidly shown in 
the Catacombs could be openly pro- 
claimed as the sign in which alone 
we conquer. The very instrument 
of death by which His enemies had 
sought to humiliate Our Lord, be- 
came the sacred emblem before which 
kings and princes bowed. 

The Chureh which had: knelt in 
secret places and had clasped to its 
heart a crudely carved cross, now 
built great temples of faith and with 
its most inspired artistry fashioned 
a Cross Triumphant. 

The evolution and the enrichment 
of the Cross as a symbol of Chris- 
tianity is illustrated in just such 
collections as the one which has been 
presented to Washington Cathedral. 
Memories which no man can number 
are recalled by such a collection of 
the forms of the Cross, the banner 
of God’s Kingdom, the ensign of the 
Church, a symbol of God’s love, a 
token of the gift of life. Any Chris- 
tian must pause long before them in 
reverent wonder. 

Of immediate interest is the group 
of Coptie crosses, some of them very 
ancient, and one probably dating 
back to the first century. The Copts, 
who embraced the faith when Saint 


*The Cross in Tradition, History and Art, by 
the Rev. William Wood Seymour. 
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Mark went as a missionary to Alex- 
andria, frequently used old Egyp- 
tian temples for Christian worship 
and the cross which is here illus- 
trated (Illustration 1) was found 
in the Temple of Medinet Habou, 
at Thebes, during the excavations of 
1888. While its date is uncertain, 
it is probably of the sixth century 
and its bronze has become green 
from burial in the earth during the 
intervening centuries. The Coptic 
group contains a number of small 
crosses which were worn as amulets 
and several benediction crosses, one 
of which was contributed to the ecol- 
lection by a distinguished French 
traveler who sent it from the Camp 
of Menelek in Abyssinia. (The Abys- 
sinians belong to the Coptie Church). 

Among the Russian crosses are some 
beautiful and unusual specimens. 
The Eastern crucifixes are particu- 
larly interesting in their points of 
difference from the Latin crucifixes. 
The Russian cross which is pictured 
(Illustration 2) was procured in Mos- 
cow and was probably made in the 
fourteenth century. It is of bronze, 
richly enameled, and is of the form 
found on the tombs of the early 
Czars. The feet of Christ are not 
crossed, as in the Latin crucifixes, 
but are fastened with two nails; and 
the two arms and the rest for the 
feet are usual in Russian crosses. 
There are in this group a number 
of small Christening crosses of Rus- 
sian origin, some of which have the 
Lord’s prayer on the back. 

A Byzantine processional cross (II- 
lustration 3) of gilded copper and 
enamels, was found in Florence and 
dates back to the tenth century. The 
enamels are Christ holding in his 
left hand the world, the right hand 
raised in blessing; the small medal- 
lion at the top, the Angel of St. 
Matthew; the medallion at the right, 
the Lion of St. Mark; below, the 
Eagle of St. John; the ox of St. 
Luke has been lost, and one from 
the reverse put in its place. All 


the ornaments from the back of this 
ancient and treasured cross are gone, 
except the beautiful lamb. 

Two crosses which belonged to 
Knights of St. John and which bear 
the date 1600 were procured from 
Malta. In 1530 the Island of Malta 
was given by Charles V_ to the 
Knights of St. John, after they had 
been driven from Rhodes by the 
Turks; and hence the eight pointed 
cross worn by these merciful hospi- 
tallers came to be known as _ the 
Maltese Cross. 

A crusader’s cross of the twelfth 
century, found in Venice, challenges 
the modern Christian to measure his 
faith against the flaming faith of 
that earlier age when men _ went 
gladly to their death that they might 
rescue from unbelievers the land 
which had been hallowed by the 
footprints of Christ. 

In the collection are two crosses 
from Mt. Athos, in Greece, which 
in the eleventh century became a 
monastic republic and was known as 
the Holy Mountain because of its 
large number of religious establish- 
ments. The cross pictured (Illustra- 
tion 4) is probably Russian; it is 
of silver gilt and enamel, set with 
precious stones. 

A erystal reliquary, obtained from 
the Armenian convent of San Laz- 
zaro, in the Lagoon of Venice, is 
holy indeed, for it contains a splin- 
ter of the true cross found by St. 
Helena, mother of Constantine. 
Many of the crusaders were per- 
mitted to bring home splinters of the 
cross and it was in such manner that 
this reliquary was originally brought 
from Jerusalem. It was sealed by 
the patriarch and his seal remains 
today, unbroken. 

A processional cross bought at the 
sale of the Borghese treasures in 
Rome in 1894 (Illustration 5) is said 
to have belonged to the Borghese 
Pope, Paul V, who was pope from 
1605 to 1621. The cross is enam- 
eled on silver and copper and the 
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portrait medallions in enamel are 
especially beautiful. 

The collection contains a group of 
Spanish crosses which are particu- 


larly fine. Included in these is a 
Spanish altar cross of rock erystal, 
from Toledo (Illustration 6), a re- 
markably beautiful cross, probably 
of the fifteenth century. 

Among the Italian crosses is an 
ivory reliquary, exquisitely carved, 
an inheritance from the sixteenth 
century. 

special interest attaches to a 
processional cross from Sicily (Illus- 
tration 7) because of the rarity of 
one of its decorative features, namely 
the angels under the arms of the 
cross. (There is one in the Musee 
de Cluny in Paris with saints ar- 
ranged in the same way.) This cross 
is thought to belong to the thirteenth 
century. 

From scattered lands and from 
buried ages, these crosses have come 
to us. They make very real the 
old, familiar lines of the hymn: 

‘‘In the Cross of Christ I 
glory 

Towering o’er the wrecks of 
time.”’ 


Gathered here in Washington Ca- 
thedral they will recall half-forgot- 
ten victories in ‘‘battles long ago.’’ 
But they will do something more 
than mark the shining pathway of 
Christianity through the dusty past; 
they will inexorably point to the up- 
ward trail of the future. 

As we look on them our eves are 
opened to the vision of Christ’s pur- 
pose for His Church, we seem to 
hear more distinctly His call to seek 
and to save those that are lost. The 
summons to walk in the way of the 
Cross grows more clear, the power 
of the Cross grows more real. 

To the servants of the Cross such 
a collection cannot fail to become a 
continued incentive to high endeavor 
and unflagging zeal, that the victo- 
ries of the Cross in the days that are 
gone may be held and that by the 
power of the Holy Spirit new viec- 
tories may be achieved now in our 
own time and by those who come 
after us, until the kingdoms of this 
world become the Kingdom of our 
Lord and of His Christ. 


G. C. F. BRATENAHL. 





PRAYER 


QO Lord Jesus Christ, who hast taught us that all things are possible 
to him that believeth, and that thou wilt favorably hear the prayers of 
those who ask in thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of thy promise, and 
beseech thee to hasten the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of thy 
House of Prayer for all people. Make speed to help us, O Lord, whom with 
the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship and glorify as one God, world 


without end. Amen. 
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A SWEDISH SANCTUARY FOR SEVEN CENTURIES 


By Nasorn HeEpIn 


NLIKE certain other nation- 

alities the Swedes were not 

Christianized at the point of 
the sword or baptized ‘‘en masse.’’ 
In the fall of 829, the old Frank- 
ish chronicle relates, messengers ar- 
rived at the court of the Emperor at 
Worms from the Swedish Viking 
king Bjorn, asking for missionaries 
to preach the new doctrine. Full 
protection and freedom of speech 
were pledged in advance. Two monks, 
Ansgarius or St. Ansgar and Wit- 
mar, both educated at the cloister of 
la Corbie Picardy, where in the re- 
cent war the battle of the Somme 
was fought, were sent northward 
and before long a converted Viking 
chieftain, named Hergeir, built on 
his estate, near Birka, an island city 
in the Lake Malar, the first Swedish 
church. Christian prisoners, taken 
in Viking raids, were among the 
first parishoners. 

From that time to the present 
Swedish culture has centered about 
the churches, whether small coun- 
try chapels, built of wood, or state- 
ly city cathedrals. From modest 
beginnings, often only a_ subterra- 
nean crypt, these towering temples 
sometimes took centuries to build, 
each generation adding its contri- 
bution and unconsciously giving it 
the imprint of its own taste, man- 
ners, and degree of civilization, as 
well as spiritual status. 

Such a chronicle in stone of seven 
centuries or more of human progress 
and aspiration is the Saint Maria 
Church at Visby, which now ranks 
as the cathedral of the diocese of 
Gothland, the fair Swedish isle in 
the center of the Baltic Sea. 

How long there have been habita- 
tions of man at Visby, ealled ‘‘the 
city of ruins and roses,’’ no one 
knows. Excavations last summer for 
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the installations of a modern water 
system disclosed remains, buried six 
feet deep, that convinced archeolo- 
gists of being at least 4,000 years old. 
The name itself means in the old 
Viking tongue ‘‘place of sacrifice,’’ 
hence a center of religious worship, 
and many signs indicate that what 
isles like Rhodes, Crete and Sicily 
once were to the Mediterranean basin 
as centers of civilization and culture, 
Gothland was to the regions about 
the Baltic. 

Thanks to its easy access by water 
and many contacts with the Euro- 
pean mainland, the island was chris- 
tianized early and rapidly. Many 
churches were built in the 11th Cen- 
tury, and of the 97 or 98 houses of 
worship that existed on the island 
outside the city of Visby in the Mid- 
dle Ages, no less than 90 are today 
used for the same purpose. Some of 
these, especially that at Dalhem, con- 
secrated in 1209 and now carefully 
restored, are monuments to the art, 
refinement and culture that had then 
been attained by the population. 

The most splendid churches of all 
were built by the wealthy merchants 
of Visby itself, members of the pow- 
erful Hanseatic League, which for 
over two hundred years dominated 
trade and politics in Northern Eu- 
rope. As a convenient intermediary 
between the East and West, Visby 
gradually became a center of art, 
learning and prosperous industries 
as well as of commerce. Its business 
ramifications extended from England 
in the west to the shores of the Black 
Sea in the East and the thousands of 
Roman gold coins, as well as Arabian 
and Anglo-Saxon silver pieces that 
have been dug up in recent times 
in the soil of Gothland prove the 
ramifications of its business relations. 
While subjects of the Swedish king- 


Santa Maria Church still dominates the ancient city of Visby, standing as an eloquent memorial to 
the liberality and religious aspirations of the city’s merchant princes. 








dom, these opulent traders erected 
about their city, without permission, 
a high cireular wall, of which the 
ereater part is still extant, and en- 
sconeced behind its ramparts and 
crenelated towers they claimed the 
privileges of an independent repub- 
lie of commerce. Legend has it 
that the city was so rich that even 
the swine ate from silver troughs. 

Of all this wealth, luxury and 
worldly refinement, however, the 
most eloquent evidences that remain 
today are the echurches,—all in ruins 
except one, the Saint Maria Cathe- 
dral, which on July 27th last year 
celebrated its 700th anniversary. But 
just as from a single bone the natu- 
ral scientists can reconstruct the en- 
tire animal, so from a few stones or 
bare arches stretching their grace- 
ful, rose-entwined lines into the open 
sky, the imagination can picture the 
original beautiful edifices. The ruins 
of Visby are, therefore, often more 
eloquent than intact but more pro- 
sai¢ structures. 

How the Saint Maria eseaped de- 
struction is not clear. Repeatedly 
the city was raided and_ stormed, 
sacked and burned by either pirates 
or envious trade rivals. But each 
time the churches as well as the 
homes and business buildings were 
restored, until finally after a sur- 
prise assault by the armies of Lu- 
beck on Whitsunday morning, 1525, 
the city’s power of recuperation was 
definitely broken. By that time, 
moreover, a new continent had been 
discovered by Columbus as well as a 
sea route to India by Vasco da Gama, 
and as the course of trade took new 
directions, the former business cen- 
ter of Visby was gradually forgot- 
ten in its Baltie back eddy. 

But of its former glory Visby still 
had its Saint Maria Chureh left, and 
today, as it dominates the city 


which rises rather abruptly from the 
Baltic shore, it stands as an eloquent 
memorial to the liberality and _ reli- 
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gious aspirations of the city’s mer- 
chant princes. Their names, business 
firms, trade conquests, and secular 
investments are forgotten, but the 
shrine they helped construct remains 
to testify that their souls were not 
wholly earthbound. 

Originally the Saint Maria Church 
was started in the purely Roman 
style during the latter part of the 
12th century, but at the beginning of 
the 13th it was so thoroughly re- 
constructed that a new consecration 
took place, probably on July 22, 
1225. Gothland was then part of 
the diocese of Linkoping on the 
Swedish mainland and the surest 
date of this ceremony is contained 
in a note by Bishop Bengt who wrote 
in his scholastic Latin, ‘‘In order 
that the labors of our age may not 
lapse into oblivion, we wish to an- 
nounce to our successors that we, 
since a church had been built by the 
hands of the Germans, have con- 
seerated said chureh to the Blessed 
Mother of God.’’ 

Several other sources agree that 
the Saint Maria was originally the 
parish chureh of the German ele- 
ment in Visby and that it served 
not only as a stronghold for them in 
times of war, but also as a safe de- 
posit vault for money, treasure and 
business records. A memorandum as 
late as 1585 states that parchment 
from ancient folios were then used 
for keeping the church accounts. 

Fifty years later it was once more 
rebuilt and enlarged. <A long loft 
constructed above the central nave 
was in all likelihood used as a ware- 
house by members of the parish—a 
safer place for keeping their goods 
than the little stores along the tur- 
bulent streets. To this day a hoist- 
ing beam projects from the eastern 
end of the choir. 


As to who the builders of the 
Saint Maria were no records, of 
course, remain. Only their work 
stands as their history. 

The first strueture was rather 
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Eloquent stones testifying to a glorious past. Ivy clad ruins of St. Katherine’s Church on the Swedish 
Island of Gothland in the Baltic, where the wealthy merchants of the Hansa League built magnificent 
temples and fortifications, 
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modest. There were no arches over 
the naves and the roof must have 
been either flat or merely a skeleton. 
The central nave was higher than 
those on the sides and light was ad- 
mitted through windows along its 
upper sides. Of this original strue- 
ture there remain today only the 
lower part of the stout tower at 
the western end, certain columns in 
the central nave (and those partly 
reconstructed ) and parts of the tran- 
sept. 

When rebuilt in the early part of 
the 13th century for its second con- 
secration by Bishop Bengt it was 
much more dignified and elaborate, 
representing the increase in the par- 
ishoners’ worldly estate. Mighty 
arches were stretched across the in- 
terior and the western tower was in- 
ereased in height. But the building 
operations did not cease with 1225. 
The present choir was added about 
the middle of the century and so 
was the lovely ‘‘bridal’’ portal that 
today graces the southern end of the 
transept. Before 1275 the lateral 
naves were expanded and the church 
made lighter, as well as roomier. Of 
the columns dividing the central 
nave from those on the sides, every 
second one was taken away leaving 
only those supporting the arches of 
the roof. 

The Saint Maria was no longer a 
basilica, but a typical hall church 
with all three naves of equal height ; 
more unity in its interior and more 
light entering the spaces between the 
columns. Externally the roofs of the 
side naves were given gables toward 
the sides of the church, one for each 
span of arches. The three spires 
were probably left sharply pointed, 
like those of the majority of the 
Swedish country churches of the 
period. 

In this form it was left intact for 
about a century, or until 1350, when 
the Swerting Chapel was added in 
honor of a mayor of the city who 
had been executed for political rea- 
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sons. His sons obtained the permis- 
sion to make the addition from Pope 
Clement VI himself in a ‘‘bull,’’ 
dated at Avignon. 

By 1423 the church was once more 
rebuilt. The central nave was raised 
so as to make room for the long 
warehouse chamber above the church 
proper and the side naves were once 
more given sloping roofs, while the 
towers were raised to approximately 
the elevation they have today. This 
inerease in height contributed much 
toward giving Saint Maria its domi- 
nating appearance. Previously it had 
been only one of 15 churches, some- 
what overshadowed by the ridge to- 
wards which the city was expanding 
from the shore. From this time on 
it asserted itself as the principal 
fane of Visby. The new towers had 
a commanding air; the gray walls 
took on a new majesty—the climax 
of human handiwork in Middle Age 
Visby. 

After the Reformation much of 
the interior ornamentation was un- 
fortunately seattered. Some of it 
has been traced to other churches, 
but the greater part is lost. Only 
in recent times have the Swedes 
come to realize what a treasure trove 
they have in Visby, both in eeelesi- 
astical and secular antiquities. What 
the other churches would have been 
like, had they been spared the torch 
of the invaders and the ravages of 
pirates, no one knows. Here and 
there a fragment, an artificially 
earved stone, a daringly projecting 
arch entwined with ivy and celimb- 
ing roses, a sweet petal of a rose 
window that once must have held 
exquisite colors, makes the exploring 
spectator gasp. What statuary must 
have stood in these graceful niches, 
what jewels set in these high altars, 
what splendor in the priestly robes, 
what art in the hand-carved columns, 
what brilliance in the stained glass 
window! 

Today the Saint Maria is one of 
the foremost shrines of the north, 
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Ruins of St. Nicolaus Church in Visby. ‘“‘Here and there a fragment, an artificially carved stone, 
* + «© @ sweet petal of a rose window that once must have held exquisite colors, make the 
exploring spectator gasp.” 
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a living testimonial to past glories. 
Piously restored it is guarded as one 
of the treasures of the Baltic and for 
the celebration of the 700th anni- 
versary last summer all the leading 
prelates of the North were present, 
the Swedish archbishop, and those 
of the other Seandinavian countries, 
including Finland, the bishops of 
Linkoping in Sweden and Roeskilde 
in Denmark, under whose adminis- 
tration Visby had formerly been 
placed, and high church dignitaries 
from the southern shores of the Bal- 
tic—Germany and the new Baltie 
States. 

Furthermore to express the na- 
tional Swedish interest in Saint Ma- 
ria Chureh the King and Queen of 
Sweden crossed the water to Visby, 
escorted by a division of the Swed- 
ish navy and received by troops, 
civie bodies and high officials. With 
modern pomp and circumstance the 
ancient sanctuary was once more 
consecrated to the service of present 
and future generations. Civil, mili- 
tary and _ ecclesiastical authorities 
joined with the city’s everyday in- 
habitants in a tribute to the work, 
piety and sacrifice of the past on 
which the achievements of the pres- 
ent and future are based. As a 
Christian nation Sweden guards its 
ancient churches not only as monu- 
ments of old time glories, but as 
reverent pledges of future achieve- 
ments, 


Trinity Cathedral 


(Continued from page 23) 


ship in Paradise—how marvelous it 
would be! 

Almost every bit that forms this 
church and all things used within it 
are given as memorials or thank 
offerings from grateful. hearts. 


There are beautiful sacred vessels 
of jeweled gold and silver. The alms 
basin is a very great work of art, 
as is the Bishop’s staff, the litany 
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book, the ancient veils and jeweled 
markers. 

The clergy room and sacristy are 
on the right of the chaneel. Be- 
yond, connected by cloisters, is the 
chapter room and then the Cathe- 
dral House with its hall and guild 


rooms. 

I close this article by a quotation 
from Bishop Leonard, to whose won- 
derful devotion we owe it all: 

‘“*The Cathedral stands as a per- 
petual benediction to learning and 
to refinement, to charity and to hu- 
manity. It knows no difference be- 
tween wise and foolish, between rich 
and poor, because it is the Chureh 
for everyone.”’ 


“So David Prepared”— 


(Continued from page 16) 


had been made. 

There seems little reason to doubt 
that Temples of the present and 
Temples of the future will be built 
as were the Temples of the past. 
Now, as then, when they see the tow- 
ers a-building, all the people will 
respond to the spiritual challenge of 
a cathedral and they will press for- 
ward, together, to secure the victory 
of completion. But they must have 
leaders; the captains of thousands 
and of hundreds must go first and 
raise the towers high enough for the 
people to see them. And even before 
the captains assemble, there always 
must be—as there always has been— 
David. David who gives of ‘‘his 
own proper good’’ three thousand 
talents of gold because he has set his 
affections to the house of his God. 


Readers of THE CATHEDRAL AGE 
are requested to bring this quarterly 
to the attention of their friends who 
may become interested in the glories 
of cathedral building. So far as the 
editors know this is the only maga- 
zine in the world devoted exclusively 
to cathedral interests. 
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NY ONE at all familiar with 
conditions in our modern life 
must realize that the stabiliz- 

ing of the moral character of our 

people is a matter of primary im- 

portance. Since the close of the 

World War spiritual values have 

steadily declined while material val- 

ues have steadily increased. From 
certain quarters an attack is being 
made upon the Christian Church 
such as it has never experienced be- 
fore. From Russia the word comes 
that ‘‘religion is the opiate of the 
people.’’ Here in our own country 
forces that must be reckoned with 
are boldly declaring that existing 
institutions and methods of govern- 
ment must be superceded and those 
agencies that support them must be 
destroyed. Along with these condi- 
tions there is a marked and wide- 
spread disrespect for law and the 
wholesome conventions of our cor 
porate life. One of our great in- 
dustrial leaders regards with such 
deep coneern the latter condition 
that he has called conferences to dis- 
cover what to do in the present emer- 
gency. To the most superficial it is 
perfectly clear that something must 
be done to stabilize those Christian 
forces that secure to us our so-called 

Christian civilization. 

A eall to arms in defense of the 
nation found us ready for sacrifice, 
willing to give of life and property 
in defense of our institutions. <A 
call of equal importance is upon us 
today to make a like sacrifice to pre- 
serve unimpaired these institutions. 
To believe that material prosperity 
is a guarantee of permanence and 
that it secures to us the things we 
treasure most is to disclose ignorance 
concerning the certain and inevitable 
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By the Rr. Rev. James E. Freeman, D. D., LL. D. 
Bishop of Washington 
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tendencies which history records. To 
use Stevenson’s phrase, we need to 
be ‘‘stabbed broad-awake.’’ No pal- 
liatives can serve in the present sit- 
uation and undue optimism is fraught 
with perils. The Christian Church 
must either strengthen its hold and 
influence or cease to be a large fac- 
tor in preserving American institu- 
tions. In no place is it more impor- 
tant to stabilize and strengthen the 
influence of our Christian faith than 
at the Capital of the Nation. 
Parish churches and _ institutions 
will contribute their part, but their 
influence is local and circumscribed. 
Washington is the capital of a great 
people. It does not represent in any 
sense the things of industry and com- 
merce, so far as its local institutions 
are concerned. It does represent to 
our people the government and gov- 
erning power of the land. Latterly it 
has become evident, as President Cool- 
idge said, that we cannot ‘‘substitute 
the law of a nation for the virtue of 
man.’’ The great leaders in public 
affairs have repeatedly of late ex- 
pressed the conviction that religion 
must be made a more conspicuous 
thing in our national life. I have 
conferred with the outstanding men 
in the eapital and without exception 
they have expressed the conviction 
that the building of the great Na- 
tional Cathedral in Washingon is a 
matter of primary importance to the 
whole country. If we are to bring 
to bear upon our life as a people the 
high claims of religion we must do 
it through an agency that, in dignity 
and beauty of, proportions, witnesses 
to the high things of our faith. Laws 
without ideals become futile in their 
operation. A patriotic and religious 
duty demands the erection of this 
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ereat ehureh at the capital of the 
nation. It is the fulfillment of 
George Washington’s conception in 
the original plans of the nation’s 
capital. 

The influence that proceeds from 
Washington has a determining effect 
upon our life as a people and more 
and more its influence is felt in every 
part of the world. With large wisdom 
and real statesmanship, the great 
Roman Chureh is building its na- 
tional shrine in the capital at a cost 
of eight and a half millions. This 
chureh fully realizes the foree of 
the foregoing argument. Shall the 
ereat Protestant bodies have no ade- 
quate or commensurate representa- 
tive agency, not to compete with, but 
to work in harmony with, in enfore- 
ing the claims of the Christian faith? 

We dare not, at such a time as 
this, disregard our obligations as a 
Christian Nation. We dare not con- 
tinue to build those witnesses of our 
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material development and _prosper- 
ity without securing them through 
the one institution that has hitherto 
been to us the largest factor in our 
corporate and individual life. 

I make my appeal for the National 
Cathedral without any sense of ee- 
clesiastical pride and without any 
desire to give undue preeminence to 
any single Christian Communion. I 
do make it from a high sense of ob- 
ligation to the deeper and _ finer 
things in our life and with a rea- 
sonable understanding of its impor- 
tance as a conserver of the best and 
finest in our traditions as a people. 
There must stand in the eapital of 
this nation a supreme witness to the 
faith by which we live. If the dome 
of the Capitol symbolizes to us our 
might and majesty as a nation, the 
great Cathedral must symbolize to us 
those deeper and nobler things that 
alone guarantee to us life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


THE WASHINGTON COLOR USE 


Washington Cathedral has de- 
departed from the color sequence 
now in common use, and has re- 
turned to more primitive usages for 
the colors of the altar and the stoles 
of the clergy officiating in the Holy 
Communion. Purple and green for 
such use are entirely modern. The 
early Church took over the colors of 
the Jewish Chureh, red, white and 
blue, and these were the usual colors 
of all Western Europe, including 
the Chureh of England, until two 
or three hundred years before the 
reformation, when Roman influences 
began to prevail. The Church of 
England gave these colors to the 
state for the national ensign, and in 
turn when the American flag was 
designed, it took its colors from that 
of the Mother country, changing not 
the colors, but their arrangement 
and the design. Patriotic as well as 
ecclesiastical reasons therefore lead 
to the use of the red, the white and 
the blue in the worship of the Na- 
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tional Cathedral. The colors used 
are as follows: 

Advent, Blue. Christmas to Sep- 
tuagesima, White. Septuagesima to 


Lent, Red. Lent, Blue. Maundy 
Thursday, White. Good Friday, 
Black. Easter, White. Rogation, 
Blue. Ascension, White. Whitsun- 


day, Red. Trinity Sunday, White. 
Trinity to Advent, Red. 

The colors are those of primitive 
days, but the sequence in detail is not 
that of any previous use. The large 
use of red is primitive and survived 
until very recent times as the average 
use for the altars and hangings of 
our churches. In the old English 
churches, and many American Colo- 
nial churches, until the memory of 
those living, red hangings were used, 
and some of them still survive among 
the treasured relies of the past, 
though not in condition for present 
use. In the main the Washington 
use is a combination in sequence of 
both ancient and modern usages. 


THE 
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GIFTS FOR COLLEGE OF PREACHERS 


WO gifts of $20,000 and 
$5,000 for the building fund 


of the proposed College of 
Preachers have been received at 


Washington Cathedral. This begins 
a fund that will be allowed to ae- 
cumulate until it is possible to ereet 
buildings for the use of this part of 
the edueational activity of the Ca- 
thedral. Until the building opera- 
tions begin, the interest on these do- 
nations will be used for the expenses 
of the annual clergy conferences, 
held under the auspices of the Col- 
lege of Preachers annually at Mount 
Saint Alban, and to help in the pro- 
duction of religious booklets and 
other publications. 

The second annual conference of 
clergy will be held from Monday, 
June 7, to Saturday, June 12, ae- 
cording to an announcement by the 


Right Reverend Philip M. Rhine- 
lander, D.D., D.C.L. The interest 


aroused by the first conference last 
June has been well maintained.  In- 
quiries and requests for admission 
are frequent, and come from many 
quarters. Accommodations, however, 
are limited. Not more than thirty 
ean be conveniently taken care of. 
The problem of selection will be 
somewhat difficult. The majority of 
those who came last year have been 
asked to return, but some places 
have been held for new men. 

In the conference the same gen- 
eral plan will be followed as_ last 
year. In the mornings there will be 
two courses of lectures on subject 
matter: in other words, on what to 
preach about. The titles of these 
courses will be ‘‘God in His World,”’ 
and ‘‘Redemption in the Body of 
Christ.’’ In the afternoons there 
will be another course of lectures 
on ‘‘Types and Technique of Preach- 
ing.’’ In the evenings there will be 
conferences of a more informal char- 


acter, led by competent men, on such 
topics as ‘‘ Mission Preaching on_the 
Platform,’’ ‘‘ Mission Preaching” in 
the Pulpit,’’ ‘‘Making the Bible 
Known and Read,’’ ‘‘ Evangelism 
and the Church.’’ Opportunity will 
also be given for small group con- 
ferences of informal character, on 
matters of particular or special in- 
terest. Among the lecturers and 
leaders will be the following: the 
Right Reverend James E. Freeman, 
D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Washington; 
the Right Reverend E. J. Bidwell, 
D.D., Bishop of Ontario, Canada 
the Right Reverend Thomas Camp 
bell Darst, D.D., Bishop of East 
Carolina; the Reverend Leonard 
Hodgson, who has come from Eng- 
land to lecture at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary; the Reverend G. 
A. Johnston Ross of the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary ; the Reverend Hen- 
ry Lubeek, LL.D., D.C.L., Canon of 
Washington, and Dr. A. J. Gayner 
Banks, director of the Society of the 
Nazarene. 

The date of the conference is by 
no means the best. It comes at a 
time which prevents the attend- 
ance of many men engaged in aca- 
demie work because the first half 
of June is the season of commence- 
ments. But the College of Preach- 
ers has no real choice in the matter, 
as it has no building of its own. 
Kindly and _ hospitably, those in 
charge of the National Cathedral 
School give us the use of their build- 
ings as soon as the girls have left on 
holiday. And we must ‘‘follow on”’ 
without leaving an interval in order 
to retain the services of the house- 
hold staff. 

These annual conferences undoubt- 
edly have their influence, and are 
helpful to many. But their very 
success indicates the need of a more 

(Continued on page 58) 
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IDEAL OF BUILDERS OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


THE IDEAL OF THE BUILDERS OF 







WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


It has not been our idea to build 
the largest or greatest Cathedral in 
the world in Washington, but we 
have set before us the ideal of erect- 
ing the most beautiful cathedral 
which human devotion ean raise to 
the glory of God in our day and gen- 
eration—not the most beautiful that 
ever was built or ever will be built, 
but the most beautiful that we can 
build in our time. 


Churches are built to the glory of 
God. It is not the chureh but the 
sacrifice—not the gift but the giving. 
If not another stone were laid in the 
Cathedral Close, the stones already 
placed here will stand as a sign of the 
love and obedience of those who put 
them there, of the giving of their 
best possessions to God; of the sur- 
render of themselves to His will; of 
the desire to hallow by a remem- 
brance of Him their material wealth; 
of the will to give Him a tithe ‘‘of 
all the treasures of wisdom and 


beauty; of the thought that invents 
and the hand that labors; of the 
wealth of wood and the weight of 
stone; of the strength of iron and 
of the light of gold.’’ 










God.’’—Gerald Stanley Lee. 


The Church of the Future 


‘*As I see the Chureh of the future—we are all going to 
insist upon having a great central cathedral which shall belong 
to all of us—a great spiritual metropolis, every man going 
there, every man belonging there. It 


place where a man can go with the whole human race and face 


On every side we may see the evi- 
dences of growth in the National Ca- 
thedral Foundation—the increasing 
influence and power of the Open-Air- 
Preaching Services, the beauty and 
devotion of the worship in Bethle- 
hem Chapel, the buildings for the 
education of boys and girls, the 
bringing together of memorials for 
use in the Cathedral Chureh, which 
in themselves form links of associa- 
tion with the Old World and with the 
beginning of Christianity. All these 
have given form to the great vision 
of the National Cathedral in Wash- 
ington. 

The spiritual and material fabric 
of the Cathedral, the vision and its 
realization, have progressed in a 
wonderful way. Great things, how- 
ever, remain to be done to realize 
the ideal and to make the Cathedral 
fully effective but the work done 
in the past is a presage and a war- 
rant of hope for yet larger achieve- 
ments in the future. 

At no time in the history of the 
great enterprise has there been such 
a summons as now to finish the work. 


shall be the one 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


OLDEST PRIEST IN 
COMMUNION 


A MESSAGE FROM 
THE ANGLICAN 

(Editor’s Note 
when Franklin Pierce 


Seventy-two years 
had been 


ago 

inaugurated as President of the 
United States in 1853 —the Rever- 
end Septimus Hungerford was or- 


dained a priest of the Church. Nearly 
all of his ministry has been spent 
in Sydney, Australia. In reply to a 
letter of felicitation from the editor, 
Ur. Hungerford, the oldest priest in 
the Anglican Communion, sends the 
following THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE: 

‘May I 


Sister 


message to 


send as my message to 
our Chureh in America, my 
earnest wish and prayer that the two 
nations so closely allied by a strong 
tie of brotherhood as the British and 
American may continue and enlarge 
their missionary work; may we, to- 
gether, endeavor to spread abroad the 
Spirit of Christian love, so that all 
the nations of the world may become 
federated as the Kingdoms of God 
and His Christ—and so hasten the 
time when wars shall cease in all 
the world. 

‘“‘T have read with great interest 
accounts of the splendid work the 
American missions are doing in some 
of the world’s dark places. With 
many thanks and good wishes, 

‘*Yours sincerely, 
**S. HUNGERFORD.”’ 


New YorK COMMITTEE ACTIVE 

Since the last issue of THE CATHE- 
DRAL AGE appeared, the New York 
Committee of the National Cathe- 
dral Association, has been carry- 
ing on a quiet but very effective ef- 
fort to arouse interest in and obtain 
offerings for the completion of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. Several generous 
gifts have been made through the 


t 





Committee which has also been sue- 
cessful in increasing its membership. 

The program was arranged under 
the personal direction of Honorable 
Henry White, LL.D., chairman of 
the committee and member of the 
Cathedral Chapter. Bishop Free- 
man, Major General Grote Hutche- 
son, director general of the National 
Cathedral Association, and _ several 
members of the Cathedral staff came 
to New York to work with the loeal 
committee, 

Through the cooperation of the 
sermons were preached in 
several of the New York churches on 
the significance of the National Ca- 
thedral as a spiritual power-house, 
A summary of the sermons preached 
by Bishop Freeman will be found 
in his article ‘‘Of Primary Impor- 
tance’’ in this magazine. At the 
conclusion of the program, a meeting 
of the committee and other friends 
of Washington Cathedral in New 
York was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Henry White, 2 West 52nd 
street. were made by 
Bishop Freeman, General Hutcheson, 
Dean Bratenahl and Canon Anson 
Phelps Stokes. 

In order to continue the work so 
well started the New York Commit- 
tee will open an office at 15 East 40th 
street on April 15th with Miss Ade- 
laide Parker in charge as assistant 
secretary. 


rectors, 


Addresses 


FrELD SECRETARY Reports PROGRESS 


As a result of the activities of the 
Reverend Franklin J. Bohanan, D.D., 
field seeretary of the National Cathe- 
dral Association, during the last few 
weeks, a committee has been formed 
in Lynchburg, Va., under the leader- 
ship of the Reverend Carleton Barn- 
well of Grace Chureh. The commit- 


tee in Pittsburgh is being reorgan- 
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ized under the direction of the vice- 
chairman, Mrs. John Woodwell. 

Canon Bohanan has visited Rich- 
mond, Newport News, Norfolk, Roa- 
noke, Charlottesville and Staunton 
in his plan to arouse interest in the 
Association—also Harrisburg, York, 
Sunbury and Williamsport, Pa. 

A new handbook entitled ‘‘ Build- 
ing Our Cathedral at the Capital of 
the Nation,’’ containing suggestions 
to local committees for arousing and 
organizing interest in Washington 
Cathedral, is now available. After 
sketching the vital part played by 
local committees in the early days of 
the Cathedral undertaking, the book 
outlines the general plan for starting 
committees and concludes with a 
complete list of all literature, photo- 
graphs, lectures, ete., on hand at na- 
tional headquarters. 


Boxwoop FoR BisHop’s GARDEN 


All Hallows Guild, the Garden 
Guild of the National Cathedral As- 
sociation, is at present deeply en- 
gaged in a delightful undertaking. 
Since the first of March they have 
been moving and transplanting six 
hundred feet of old English Box- 
wood hedges from an estate at Little 
Washington, Virginia, seventy - five 
miles away in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. 

Planted in 1815, it has now over 
a century of wonderful growth. Ex. 
perts think it about the finest and 
most unusual in character they have 
ever seen. Details of its story and 
of those who originally loved and 
cared for it, unknown at first—a 
mystery with a happy solution—will 
appear in All Hallows Spring Gar- 
den report, which, with illustrated 
leaflet, is an appeal for offerings to- 
wards this purchase. This Garden 
report will be sent out early in 
April. 

The finding and transplanting of 
this wonderful Boxwood is the first 
step—and most important as well as 
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most difficult—in a three-year pro- 
gram of special effort to complete 
the Bishop’s Garden by the fall of 
1928, when this beautiful part of 
the Cathedral Close—its wide lawn 
and shrubberies and fragrant garden 
enclosed and bordered with Boxwood, 
will afford untold possibilities of hos- 
pitality and pleasure to the thou- 
gathered in Washington at 
that time. 


sands 


Bisuoe OF EpINnsBuRGH TO VISIT 
WASHINGTON 


The visit of the Lord Bishop of 
Edinburgh, the Right Reverend G. 
H. S. Walpole, D.D., for four weeks 
in April and May will be in a real 
sense a demonstration of what Wash- 
ington Cathedral aims to do for the 
Diocese of Washington and for the 
Church. When the College of Preach- 
ers is organized and established as 
a permanent institution, the mem- 
bers of its staff will be ready and 
equipped to follow in the footsteps of 
Bishop Walpole. Meanwhile, from 
time to time we shall endeavor to 
enlist men like the Bishop of Edin- 
burgh who may be graciously in- 
clined to put their gifts at our dis- 
posal for the furtherance of our 
ideal. 

Bishop Walpole’s visit was orig- 
inally planned to include appoint- 
ments in Philadelphia and New York 
but imperative engagements in Eng- 
land have foreed him to curtail it. 
His four weeks therefore will be 
given to Washington, except for an 
address at the General Seminary in 
New York on the eve of his depar- 
ture. His schedule in full follows: 


Saturday and Sunday, April 17 and 18— 
St. Paul’s Church, Washington. Confer- 


ences on Personal Religion. 8.00 P. M., 
The Signs of the Times (Saturday). 11.00 


A. M., The Use of the Bible. 4.30 P. M., 
The Spirit of Youth (for Young People). 
8.00 P. M., The Life of Prayer. 

Monday, April 19.—8.45 A. M., National 
Cathedral School for Girls. 

Tuesday, April 20—-Epiphany Parish Hall, 
Washington. Sunday School Institute. 
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8.00 P. M., The Devotional Use of the New 
Testament. 

Wednesday, April 21—Washington Ca- 
thedral. Bethlehem Chapel. 10.30 A. M., 
and 2 P. M., Annual Meeting of the Na 
tional Cathedral Association. 

Friday, April 23—8.30 A. M., St. Alban’s 
Boys’ School. 

Sunday, April 25, to Sunday, May 2 
(inel.), Christ Church, Georgetown, Parish 
Mission. Sunday services, 7.30 and 11.00 
A. M., 3.30 (for Children), 5.00 (for 
Men), and 8.00 P. M. 

Week-day Services 7.30 and 11.00 A. M., 
4.00 P, M., except Saturday (for Chil- 
dren), and 8.00 P. M. 

Tuesday and Thursday 3.00 P. M. (for 
Women). 

Tuesday, May 4—8.30 A. M. to 4.30 
P. M., Washington Cathedral, Bethlehem 
Chapel, Quiet Day for Clergy. 

Thursday, May 6—8.30 A. M. to 4.30 
P. M., Washington Cathedral, Bethlehem 
Chapel, Quiet Day for Women. 

Friday, May 7—8.30 P. M., Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. 

Sunday, May 9—11.00 A. M., Epiphany 
Church, Washington. 8.00 P. M., St. Luke’s 
Church, Washington. 

Monday, May 10—6.00 P. M., 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


General 


COLOGNE’s CATHEDRAL 


Cologne has appealed to the Prus- 
sian State Government for funds to 
save its eathedral, which is commonly 
held to be the most magnificent 
Gothie edifice in the world. <As far 
back as 1880, when the spires of this 
great church were completed, archi- 
tects doubted the stability of its two 
massive towers. Twenty years ago 
when fragments of the building 
erashed down from above the front 
portal the cathedral authorities un- 
dertook to remedy its structural 
weaknesses. The world war halted 
this work and it was not afterward 
resumed owing to lack of money. 

The cornerstone of the cathedral 
was laid in the middle of the thir- 
teenth century; that it was not fin- 
ished until 600 years later was due 
in a measure to the unsettled politi- 
eal conditions in the Rhine country 
and the consequent devastating cam- 
paign of conquest which swept over 
the valley. It withstood siege and 


bombardment; it was barracks for 
soldiers and a storehouse for hay for 
cavalry horses; there were spurts of 
building in the fifteenth and _ six- 
teenth centuries, but at the end of 
the eighteenth century the structure 
had fallen into such a state of dilapi- 
dation that it would have been a 
mere pile of ruins had not Prussian 
royalty come to its rescue. A wave 
of religious sentiment rolled over 
Germany at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century and the idea of 
restoration of the cathedral was then 
hailed with so much enthusiasm that 
contributions to the fund for that 
purpose poured in from all parts of 
the country and from _ representa- 
tives of all classes of people. 

It is a strange fact that the weak- 
ness of this great building does not 
come from the material used in the 
early stages of its construction or 
from the first centuries of neglect. 
The foundation stones have withstood 
the attacks of time and all the early 
structure stands apparently as secure 
as it was when the foundations were 
laid. The stones which were used 
in the building 200 or 300 years later 
are the ones that are failing under 
the stress the towers impose. Archi- 
tects believe that the quarries from 
which the first stones were eut— 
those that have stood up under the 
strain—were lost or exhausted. 

In their plea for repairs to the 
structure the architects say that the 
cathedral as it now stands is a men- 
ace to the city. Owing to its prox- 
imity to the central railroad station 
of Cologne and to the section where 
are situated the great hotels and best 
shops frequented by the town’s peo- 
ple as well as by Rhine tourists and 
travelers, the crumbling of its walls 
or the erashing of its towers would 
entail heavy property damage and 
possibly great loss of lives. 

The Cologne Cathedral has _ per- 
haps withstood the attacks of the 
years as well as other great churches 
of ancient construction under sim- 
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ilar climatic conditions. The atten. 
tion of the world was only recently 
called to the dangerous condition of 
the dome of St. Paul’s, Sir Christo- 
pher Wren’s masterpiece in London. 
In the last few years workmen have 
been strengthening the foundations 
of Notre Dame in Paris and restor- 
ing the crumbling statuary of the 
Milan Cathedral. The condition of 
the cathedrals at Salisbury and 
Peterborough in England now deeply 
interest Britons. The great cathe- 
drals of the world furnish some of 
the noblest examples of architecture 
and about their walls cluster a 
wealth of secular as well as religious 
historic associations.—Editorial from 
the New York Sun. 


Toe CATHEDRAL IN MANILA 


The Cathedral of St. Mary and 
St. John in Manila, has just con- 
eluded the most successful year since 
becoming a_ self-supporting parish, 
says an item in The Living Church. 
Its congregations have doubled. Two 
years ago there was a deficit of 6,000 
pesos. The end of the year 1925 
just past shows a balance in the 
treasury of over 4,000 pesos. The 
vestry is made up of representative 
business men, officers from the Army 
and Navy, and the treasurer is the 
chief of the Coast and Geodetie Sur- 
vey in the Philippine Islands. His 
excellency, Governor-General Wood, 
is the honorary senior warden, and 
Admiral George William Laws, Com. 
mandant of the Cavite Navy Yard, 
is the honorary junior warden. Both 
of these men are communicants of 
the Church, ardent church-goers, and 
are to be found in their places in the 
Cathedral every Sunday, unless sick- 
ness or absence from the city makes 
this impossible. 

The vestry, like the congregation, 
is transient. Members of the con- 
gregation, like every one else in Ma- 
nila, are always coming and going. 
The term of service for the Army 
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and Navy in the Philippine Islands 
is two years. In eivil life, people 
go home on furlough, as a rule, every 
four years. Of course, this varies— 
some go every three years, others 
every four, five, six or seven years. 
The chances are that seventy-five per 
cent of the congregation will change 
about every three years. 

In Manila there are about 2,500 
Americans, not counting the Army 
and Navy, and 600 Britishers, with a 
sprinkling of people from almost 
every country in the world; the Chi- 
nese predominating with about 25,- 
000. The British community affili- 
ates itself to a large extent with the 
Cathedral, and as a matter of fact, 
Britishers constitute a very impor- 
tant part of the membership, and are 
particularly helpful in the choir. 

For the last two years, the Rev. 
John Williamson, who organized the 
Seamen’s Church Institute of Manila 
in January, 1924, and became its 
first chaplain and_ superintendent, 
which position he still occupies, has 
had full charge of the Cathedral par- 
ish, assuming charge of the services 
in February, 1924. He is Depart- 
mental Chaplain of the Philippine 
Islands (American Legion), Reserve 
Chaplain attached to the 31st In- 
fantry in Manila, and, among his 
many duties, finds time to direct the 
choir. 


Wuy A CATHEDRAL IN Harti? 


“CATHEDRAL: The Church of a diocese; the 
Bishop’s Church, containing his official chair or 
throne, Used also adjectively.’—Standard Die- 


tionary. 

Also metaphorically, may be add- 
ed; inasmuch as a cathedral may be 
anything from a one-room thatched 
hut, with earthen floor and hewn 
timber benches, to the stately St. 
John the Divine of New York. As, 
for instance, Holy Trinity Cathedral 
at Port au Prince, Haiti. Among 
the corporate gifts to which the 
Woman’s Auxiliary have generously 
pledged themselves during this trien- 
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nium is an item of $12,500 toward 
the construction of a new Holy Trin- 
ity Cathedral for Bishop Carson; 
and inquiry has been made as to the 
reason for this selection. This is 
why : 

Irrespective of locality, a cathedral 
as ‘‘the church of the Diocese’’ and 
‘*the Bishop’s House,’’ is primarily 
the House of God, and of right 
should reflect the dignity and sane- 
tity of the cause of which it is a 
symbol. In all of which respects the 
present Holy Trinity Cathedral at 
Port au Prinee falls short. More- 
over, in these Latin-American coun- 
tries, there is a certain appeal which 
must be made to the eye, as well as 
to the native fitness of things. Ca- 
thedrals have reared among 
them side by side with imposing gov- 
ernment buildings, opera houses, art 
galleries, and  histori¢ monuments 
and vying with them in beauty, dig- 
nity and impressiveness. So, at least, 
not scorning the simplicity which is 
the message of the Master, a cathe- 
dral, the symbol of the church and 
of the faith which it represents, 
should be worthy of the chureh and 
of the faith. Which Holy Trinity 
Cathedral at Port au Prince is not. 
Finally, Cuba and Panama _ have 
worthy cathedrals, Bishop Colmore 
plans one for Porto Rico, while in 
the Virgin Islands there are at least 
three handsome churches which, 
though not so designated, are in all 
ways worthy of the name of cathe- 
dral. 

One has but to visit Holy Trinity 
in Port au Prince of a Sunday morn- 
ing to note its defects. It lies tueked 
away behind a fence in the business 
section of the city—a structure of 
frame, tremendously weather-beaten, 
lacking paint, bare within, with 
wornout floors, hard board pews, a 
rude altar, and altogether antiquated 
and inadequate to meet the demands 
that are made upon it. At each serv- 
ice worshippers are turned away; 
and they must either tarry in the 
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rubbish-laden yards and catch what 
words of the service they can through 
the open doors and windows; or re- 
pair to a ‘‘chapel’’ in the environs 
where, beneath a sail cloth stretched 
over four bamboo poles, they par- 
ticipate in a service which is inter- 
rupted throughout by the cries of na- 
tives engaged in fighting game roost- 
the hideous sounds of others 
engaged in bomba dances. 

Ground for the new Holy Trinity 
has already been broken on a splen- 
did site in the center of the city, 
and the cornerstone was laid by 
Bishop Matthews, of New Jersey, 
last winter. The new edifice is an 
imperative This writer 
doesn’t know of any greater need 
just now in the mission fields of 
America.—William Hoster, publicity 
chairman, National Council, and pub- 
lished in The Living Church. 


ers, or 


necessity. 


Wuat ONE READER SAYS 


‘IT am much pleased with the Ca- 
THEDRAL AGE and feel it is accom- 
plishing a great work in giving the 
people a more intimate knowledge 
of our National Cathedral, and what 
it stands for. After reading it, it 
gives me pleasure to pass it on to 
others, for I know of nothing I am 
more interested in than the building 
of our great Cathedral.’’—E£ tract 
from a letter received by the Direc- 
tor General of the National Cathe- 
dral Association. 


$2,000,000 TAPESTRIES IN A 
CATHEDRAL ATTIC 


Ten early Gothic tapestries, esti- 
mated to be worth $2,000,000, have 
been found in the upper attie of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral by Dr. Phyllis 
Ackerman and Professor Arthur Up- 
ham Pope, advisory curator in Ma- 
hometan art to the Chicago Art In- 
stitute. The two Americans were 
searching for gold and silver carpets 
given to the Doges of Venice by the 
Shahs of Persia, when they discov- 
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the hidden under 


tapestries 
coarse burlap hangings. 


ered 


They illustrate the passion of 
Christ and were designed by Jean 
Gossert, a painter of Tournay, and 
woven by Robert Dary, long famous 
weaver of the Gideon tapestries for 
the Duke of Burgundy. Dr. Acker- 
man the tapestries were 
made about 1480.—Associated Press 
dispatch recently published in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


believes 


Carved Boss IN HoNor oF 
Her NIECE 

A faithful friend of Washington 
Cathedral recently visited the erypts 
after Angelo Lualdi completed the 
carving of bosses in the south Beth- 
lehem Chapel aisle extension. She 
remarked how splendid it would be 
to make an offering for a_particu- 
lar carved other piece of 
sculptured stone. The Cathedral au- 
thorities explained that offerings of 
this character are always welcome 
and that both the names of the donor 
and of the individual in whose honor 
or memory the boss is given, are in- 
scribed in the Book of Remembrance. 

This friend of the Cathedral 
promptly subseribed $300 for a boss 
in the name of her niece. 

Complete information on offerings 
in the form of stones may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Secretary 
of the National Cathedral Associa- 
tion, Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 


GIVES 


boss or 


200,000 Vistrors To THE BETHLEHEM 
CHAPEL 

From Easter, 1925 to the closing 
hour on March 26th, a total of 192,- 
157 visitors, by actual count of the 
vergers, had walked into the Bethle- 
hem Chapel in the erypt of Wash- 
ington Cathedral. 

With the large congregations 
which assembled on Palm Sunday 
and Easter, the Cathedral authori- 
ties are confident that more than 
200,000 pilgrims and worshippers 
will have been welcomed by the end 
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of the twelve months. The visitors 
represented forty-six States of the 
United States and twelve foreign 


countries. 

This is by far the largest number 
of visitors to the National Cathedral 
in any year since the beautiful site 
on Mount Saint Alban was acquired. 
In the 200,000 counted are not in- 
cluded other thousands who either 
attended open-air services and cere- 
monies within the Cathedral Close or 
inspected the gardens and _ other 
buildings on the grounds without go- 
ing into the erypts. 

Early this spring additional erypt 
passages and the Chapel of the Res- 
urrection will be opened to pilgrims. 


BUILDERS 


(Written for The Christian Science Monitor) 


Once strolling through a town in 
France— 

reminder of the Renaissance 

some workmen there I found 
ployed 


upon a space yet waste and void. 


em- 


Said I to one, ‘‘ Friend, may I ask 

what is your purpose and your 
task ?”’ 

With little pride and surly tone 

he answered me, ‘‘I’m eutting stone.’’ 


Another man I then approached 
and carefully the subject broached; 
he answered in a tone quite gay: 
‘*M’sieur, I earn ten franes a day!’’ 
But neither satisfied my quest 

nor measured up to my sure test; 
and so I wandered still around 
until another man I found. 


He too, I saw was cutting stone, 
and he was working all alone. 

A sacred light was in his face- 

I felt this was a hallowed place. 
‘“‘On what are you employed?’’ I 

said ; 
then proudly lifting up his head— 
‘*T’m building a cathedral, friend!’’ 
Thus did my search come to an end. 
-Arthur J. Peel. 
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Chureh. Throughout the year stu- 
dents, singly and in groups, ought to 
be provided for and welcomed and 
, ||| helped by special training and in 

PAUL C. HARDING special lines of study and _ research. 
For a suitable building for the Col- 


Insurance of Every Description lege of Preachers $75,000 is needed 





Telephone Main 9910 


in addition to the $25,000 already 
WOODWARD BUILDING in hand. It is earnestly to be hoped 
wasmmaven. &.. ¢. that one result of these summer 


conferences will be to catch the at- 
tention and interest of the Chureh 
so that this much-needed provision 
College of Preachers may be made without delay. 

















(Continued from page 50) 3 , 
adequate equipment for the college. We should welcome the building of 
It should have its own permanent cathedrals and other great houses of 
home as soon as possible. Other- prayer and praise for all people be- 
wise, a real opportunity will be lost. cause they furnish those centers 
[he work and inspiration of the where, without distinction in creed 
summer conference needs to be or- or caste, rich and poor can meet and 
ganized and directed. Definite ac- worship Him who is the Maker of 
tivities ought to be undertaken and them all.—Rev. Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
carried out for the good of the man, in New York Herald-Tribune. 








PERSONAL PROPERTY 
[ give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation, of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 


dollars. 


Form of Testamentary Disposition 
| 
| 
| 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral _ |] 


Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its 


NII RN a ah a 


In the District of Columbia a will bequeathing either personal 
or real estate should be attested and subscribed in the presence of 





the testator by at least two credible witnesses. 





For additional information please write to the Dean of Wash- 
ington, Mount Saint Alban, Washington, D. C. 
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In the shadow of the National Cathedral 


STANDARDS 


Wardman Park Hotel owes its unusual popularity among foreign visitors 
and American men and women of affairs who come to Washington to a 
Standard of attentive service and luxurious appointments which are unre- 


mittingly maintained. 
UNIFORM RATES 


Single Room $5.00 per day Double Room $8.00 per day 
Every bedroom has a private bath 
HARRY WARDMAN ELMER DYER 
President Manager 


WARDMAN PARK HOTEL 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 


Washington, D. C. 




















St, Albans CHAS. G. STOTT & CO., Inc. 


a"e 
THE NATIONAL 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL Commercial and Social 
FOR BOYS Stationery 
A Boarding and Day School as 
College Preparation and Wedding 
Invitations 


Supervised Play in an 


All-Day School and 


Announcements 


The Bishop of Washington, 


President of the Trustees 





a". 


William Howell Church, 8900 Mew. Vest. Avene 





Headmaster Washington, D. C 
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New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 


PATCH & COMPANY, Inc. 


Insurance Agents and Brokers 


LIFE, FIRE, AUTOMOBILE, ACCIDENT AND _ | 
LIABILITY 


Federal Income and Estate Taxes 


lor the benefit of our clients and friends not only in the cities wherein 


we do business, but in every city or town within a night’s ride from 









| New York, we maintain a Theatre Service Department, which secures 
|| the best seats for all plays in New York. Call this department, Ash- | 
land 9819, open from 9:00 A. M. to 9:00 P. M. | 

| 
















The Garden Guild 
of 
Washington Cathedral 


All who are interested in making possi- 
ble the most beautiful of settings for 
Washington Cathedral, preserving the 
wooded hillside in its natural beauty, as 
well as developing walks, lawns, shrub- 
beries and gardens in the spirit of an 
old-time Cathedral Close, are invited to 





Among the Oaks on the Hillside of 
Mount St. Alban become members of 


ALL HALLOWS GUILD 


(A branch of the National Cathedral Association) 


Organized in 1916 for the beautifying and care of the Cathedral. Close. Work 
done under the direction of Olmsted Brothers, landscape architects 


ANNUAL DUES 


PNR. Tice nececcierccsccsncsececenssccscasssivcsnss $2.00 Sustaining Memabers..............cccccccersssccsesersevees 10.00 
Subscribing Member ............ccccccccccsccccssssscccecs 5.00 Se TDs sicisicnneintcantcecseosnntasnnaninessmeanian 2.00 
Seaee T Reis naiesesiniccnnesncdcnnconsneccennssnsnascsnesensesscdassnonsnvenssatasssosonecenssonesecessoosenees $2.00, $5.00, $10.00 


Checks should be made payable to ALL HALLOWS GUILD, sent to Mrs. G. C. F. Bratenahl, treasurer, 
3525 Woodley Road, Washington, D. C. 
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The Apse at Night 


Washington Cathedral is being builded for the ages, of 
Indiana limestone from the quarries of 


SHEA & DONNELLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Bedford, Indiana 
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GEORGE W. SIMMONS, PRES.-TREAS. 

. - . - E. LEIGH CRONIN, ASST. TO THE PRES. 
Send jor a list of EDWARD SLOSSON, VICE-PRESIDENT 
GEORGE J. SIMONS, SECRETARY 


English and American 


FIRST EDITIONS 


of the Writings of W. G. Cornell 
Company 


Rudyard Kipling 


Recently Purchased 
from the Library of 
a well-known Ameri- 
can Collector. All the Engineers & Contractors 

books mentioned in Plumbing—Heating—Lighting 


this list are in ex es sha Michie 
ceptionally fine con- hactrtesiehianitedics alana 


dition. Irrigation and Water Supply 





Offered for sale by 





E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave.. New York AMERICAN CHICLE BUILDING 
LONG ISLAND CITY 


NEW YORK 





























Carving the vaulting bosses which al- 
ready give a foretaste of the rich 
symbolism to be embodied in Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 


Angelo Lualdi, 


Incorporated 


Architectural and Religious 


Sculpture 


Carving on Wood, Stone, Mar- 
ble, Granite and Ornamental 
Plaster— 

Modeling and Memorial Tablets 





4-16 Cambridge Street 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Be a Cathedral Builder 


By their prayers, their constant interest and their annual 
offerings, the members of the National Cathedral Association are 
helping in the nation-wide effort to complete Washington Cathedral. 


New members must be enrolled if the human fabric is to grow 
apace with the rising Cathedral walls. 


If you have read this magazine with interest will you be a 
Cathedral builder? 





Your name will be preserved for all time in the Book of Re- 
membrance in the Sanctuary and THe CarnepraL AGE will come 
to you four times a year. 


Select your offering from the following: 


Honorary Member $25 Master Builder $1,000 
Sustaining Member Honorary Builder 

Contributing Member E Associate Builder 

Active Member 


Please fill out the form below and mail it to the Secretary, 
National Cathedral Association, Mount Saint Alban, D. C. 


National Cathedral Association 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Date 192 


I desire to be enrolled as a of the National 
Cathedral Association and will give for the Cathedral and the work 
of the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Foundation, as authorized by 


Charter from the Congress of the United States, the sum of $ 
annually until further notice. 


Name 
Address 
Parish 


City 
CHECKS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE BURSAR, WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


—_ 





es 
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Washington Cathedral 
Guide Book 


New and revised edition is now ready for 
distribution. 


We know you will be delighted with its 22 beautiful illustra- 
tions and 48 pages of concise information. 


We know all our friends will want copies of this liberal 
education in the art of Cathedral building. 


We know copies sent to your friends will make them our 
friends. 
The Guide Book costs twenty-five cents each. This order 


blank may be used: 


Name.... 


Address 


Copies ead Enclosure $............ 


National Cathedral Association 
Mr. St. ALBAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. 























FOR INVESTORS 


MORTGAGE NOTES 


IN CONVENIENT DENOMINATIONS 


ON IMPROVED PROPERTY 
in DISTRICT of COLUMBIA 


H. L. RUST COMPANY 


912 15th Street Main 6888 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 








‘In appreciation of the privilege 
01 supplying fuel for the 
+ National Cathedral = - 


Main Office 1319 G St.NW 
CVashington ,. C. 


W-W: GRIFFITH, President. 
M:O-CHANCE,, Vice Pres. 














Washington Cathedral Crypts Under Construction, with Choir Aisles 
in Background. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders 











